DIFFERENCES IN WILL AND TEMPERAMENT

several of which form chapters of his book, he draws a
number of conclusions which he emphasizes from time to
time and then puts together at the end in special
chapters.

In the first place, he distinguishes sharply between the
two types for which he coins the names romantic and
classical. The man of romantic type is especially differ-
entiated by the extraordinarily rapid character of his
thought, the varied nature of his researches, his precocity,
his usually early decay, and his tendency to dilettantism
which in all but the greatest leads to much second-rate
work. Such was Humphry Davy, and such was Liebig.

The classical type, on the other hand, is distinguished
by a slower form of thought, a slower development in his
life history, and a devotion to one particular problem, the
solution of which is often obtained intuitively early in the
history of the research, the remainder of the individual's
powers being occupied with the scientific justification and
proof of the position then taken up. Ostwald's first and
most typical example is (and the choice will seem strange
to English eyes) Robert Ma'yer, the physician who first
calculated the specific energy of heat and whose priority
to real scientific claims in this matter were, especially at
first, strongly opposed in favour of Joule, whose work was
admittedly more definite and exact. Gauss, also quoted
by Ostwald, would seem to us to be a happier example of
the classical type ; Faraday, whose life is given very fully,
to be rather a doubtful case; while the clearest example
which occurs to one is that of Darwin, with Huxley as his
correlative Eomantiker.

The Romantiker, according to Ostwald, has a much
greater personal influence, a greater power of inspiring either
students or audiences.

The man of classical type does not publish his results in
the way he has arrived at them, but in a classical and
often deductive form, whereas the real approach was by
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